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To Georg Brandes 


By ArtHur HvussBett PALMER 


On fadeless records of the Past unrolled 

The rovings of the Northern nations stand; 

In West and South and East to many a land 

We read the ventures of the Viking bold. 

The lust of larger life, the lust of gold 

His zeal of curious search and conquest fanned; 

The broader seas, that boundless seemed, were spanned, 

And splendid treasure homeward brought, untold. 

Material wealth the Viking did pursue, 

But soon he learned to feel the spirit’s sway, 

And of all foreign lore deep drafts he drew. 

Then knew the North a better culture’s day, 

Of song and saga flowers most fair there grew, 

Whose wealth has made the world its debtor aye. 
* 


O Brandes, Viking of the spirit, bold! 

That full your roving’s fruitage there may stand, 
In West and South and East from many a land, 
Time keeps its fadeless records still unrolled. 
Alone the lust of larger life, not gold, 

Your zeal of curious search and conquest fanned, 
The severing seas of thought and art you spanned, 
Enriched the North with treasure-trove untold. 
Though ignorance and malice might pursue, 

You Northward spread the modern spirit’s sway, 
From Europe’s wells reviving drafts you drew. 
Then knew the North a better culture’s day, 

Of thought and letters flowers most fair there grew, 
Whose wealth has made the world your debtor aye. 





A Birthday Greeting 


By Guprun LécHen DREWSEN 


HE American-Scandinavian public sends to Georg Brandes its 

greetings. We grasp the opportunity offered by his birthday 

to pay homage to our great countryman, who long ago ceased | 
to be ours alone, as the world has claimed him and thus erased the 
national border lines. The work of Dr. Brandes embraces the whole 
civilized world, but his birthplace and home is Denmark, and his 
language is the Danish tongue. 

“Next to liberty I have always loved art most,” says Georg 
Brandes in one of his speeches; “among the arts I favor the art 
of letters, but dearer to me than everything else is the Danish 
language.” And he has shown this love in his life and in his work. 

The Danish language written and spoken by Brandes is a beau- 
tiful structure of art. Clear and transparent as the air itself, it 
never clouds the thoughts nor makes the vision hazy; it outlines 
plainly, it groups vividly and colors delicately in description; it is 
short and intense in putting the point; it turns into humor, 
with prismatic and sparkling life; it stings with satire and grows 
tender and benevolent in appreciation. It may quiver with wrath, 
it may ring in admiration. Still it is discreet and maintains a 
certain coolness; there is not a word too much, and the pen never 
runs hot,—even though the subject under discussion may be blazing 
enough. He knows well the wisdom of small means used to great 
effect, and can present cold facts so that emotions are ignited in the 
mind of the reader. His style is simple enough for the youngest of 
students, it is elaborate and finished enough to please the maker of 
grammars and dictionaries. So pleasantly are you carried along on 
the mighty ocean of his works,—you place yourself in your boat, 
his style is the wind that swells your sails, and as in a fairy tale you sail 
around the world; for his waves wash the coast of every land; he 
zs the great thought communicator between all countries and peo- 
ples. 

Of course it is a privilege to be able to read Georg Brandes in 
his own language, but—do not let us be too hard on translation! It 
is next to the very best thing, and it has made Brandes known to the 
world as the greatest critic of our time. These few lines can only hint at 
his immense influence upon his contemporaries, upon novelists, dram- 
atists, actors, social writers, as well as on the general public. As a 
critic, he has purified the taste; as an artist, he has given visions; 
as a thinker and philosopher, he has been like the strong wind from 
the mountains: has blown the dust from the university shelves, 
shaken superstition and prejudice from human minds, encouraged 
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independent thinking and forever knocked the life out of the old 
twisted philosophy. 

Above all, Georg Brandes has been the knight of liberty and 
justice. Constantly has he called Europe to account for her bar- 
barism and tyranny in the treatment of her people. Persistently 
has he pointed out the injuries, moral and physical, done to the 
conquered and humiliated population of territories annexed by the 
great powers, and called attention to the tortures inflicted on the 
unhappy “otherwise believers” of all kinds by governments and 
state churches in different lands. For this he has not been forgiven 
by any government nor church. He has again and again risked his 
popularity as the esteemed literary writer in order to fight for the 
humblest of mankind. For this critic, with his cool brain and keen 
judgment, has a heart which has not been deadened by knowledge 
and wisdom, and which will never leave off beating for suffering and 
bleeding individuals of the subjected races and creeds. So long as 
this heart continues to beat, so long as this sane and high mind con- 
tinues to work, so long will his words and letters carry weapons 
against cruelty and injury inflicted upon the weak and helpless by 
brutal force, and we will have to admit that we are not yet the 
civilized human beings that we.like to think ourselves or that we 
see in our dreams of the progress of humanity. 


Brandes Milestones 


1842. Born, February 4, in Copenhagen, of Jewish parents. 

1866. Published his first book, Dualismen i vor nyeste Filosofi. 

1870-71. Visited Paris and Rome. 

1871. Began the course of lectures afterward gathered in six vol- 
umes under the collective title ‘Main Currents of Nineteenth 
Century Literature.” 

1877. Left Denmark to reside in Germany. 

1883. Returned to Copenhagen as professor with a salary paid by 
private subscription. 

1895-96. Published his two-volume work on Shakespeare. 

1899-1904. His collected works printed by Gyldendal in fourteen 
volumes. 

1901. Appointed professor by the Government. 

1914. Visited the United States by invitation of the Danish- 
American Association. 

1915. Published a two-volume work on Goethe. 











Dalecarlian Midsummer 
From Photographs made or collected by H. G. L. 


MIDSUMMER Eve in Dalecarlia 
A is alone well worth a voyage to 
Sweden. If you are conservative 
and middle-aged and don’t mind 
mosquitoes you willgoto Rittvikabreast 
of Lake Siljan, where you will be treated 
with every creature comfortat the hotel, 
see the most chic of all the national 
costumes and a well-rehearsed midnight 
revel that leaves nothing tobe criticized. 
But if you are very young and want 
to try a fling yourself on the slippery 
dance-bana, you will rather hie straight to Leksand, take pot luck, 
crowd into the great “‘ Russian” church on the point, and brush against 
a motley array of costumes. One-half the women wear the demo- 
cratic vertically striped apron of Leksand; the other half are gath- 
ered from all the clans of Dalecarlia. If you go another year, and 
are searching more for quiet frolic than for spectacle, you will take 
the steamer up the lake to Zorn’s Mora, or to one of the more remote 
parishes, each of which has its ring around the May-pole during the 
bright purple twilight of the few hours that the sun is absent from 
shining Lake Siljan, “The Eye of Dalecarlia.” 

Across the lake from Leksand dwells the young artist MasOlle, 
in an old-fashioned homestead of the parish of Siljansnis. Zorn’s 
gard at Mora is more pretentious. From Mora there are many 
expeditions for foot or wheel north through the Finn-forest. In 
Boda, east of Rittvik, if the day be Sunday, you will find every 
man, woman, and child in national costume. Boda is out of the way 
and disproves the theory that the farmer lads and lassies are merely 
prigged out for the tourist. 

No visit to Dalecarlia is complete without a stop-over at Falun 
to inspect the many-century-old copper mines, and to see the winter 
home of Selma Lagerliéf. The great authoress will be away at her 
birth-place in Vermland, but in her absence the gardens and walks 
are as luxuriant as her own fertile mind. Anselm Schultzberg, the 
artist, lives not far off. And two hours’ walk from Falun, in the 
village of Sundborn, is “the House in the Sun,” the villa by the 
pond, where Carl Larsson paints and lives with Karen, and where 
the happiest family of romping youngsters in Sweden have grown 
up and gone out into the big drab world. 
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MasOlle in America 


By Curist1AN BRINTON 


ELMER 
M A S- 
OLLE, 
whose work has 
recently been 
seen in New 
York, was born 
of yeomanry 
stock at Bjérken, 
Dalecarlia, Sep- 
tember 4, 1884. 
As a mere lad 
he evinced 
marked capac- 
ity for artistic 
expression, and 
at eighteen en- 
tered the Royal 
Academy, 
Stockholm, 
which _institu- 
tion he left just 
four years later, 
the recipient of 
the King’s gold 
medal and also 
the state stipen d Kristina Kemi—Lapianp Giri 
for foreign travel and study. No pupil, not even the dexterous 
Zorn, had attained this double distinction, and a brilliant future was 
predicted for the talented son of Dalarne. 

Although the intervening years have been few, the work that 
MasOlle has meanwhile placed to his credit is by no means incon- 
siderable. He has by turns painted portraits, peasant types, and 
landscapes, besides devoting his energies to etching. After an extend- 
ed sojourn abroad, he returned to his home in Dalecarlia, settling at 
Siljansniis, where he lives in a picturesque old-time wooden house 
with studio immediately adjoining. Likenesses of royalty and those 
distinguished in civil and professional life have beensupplemented 
by racy studies of local characters redolent of the soil and scarred 
by years of honest labor. 


3 Facets ie. 





The Beauties of War 


By Benet Brere 


Translated from the Swedish by GertruD NorpDEN 


(From Oberleutenant Reinauer to Dr. Sigfried Jordan, war correspondent of © 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, written in the trenches at Dunajec.) 


T is quiet out here to-night, and I am making use of the opportunity 
to write and thank you for the papers with your impressions 
from our front. Now I am glad that I happened to be your 

cicerone those few hours you spent with us; for it makes it easier 
for me to understand the import of what you say. I read your 
articles with great interest, but I cannot comply with your wishto 
show them to the general, and the reason I wish to tell you here. 
You ask me whether I recognize in your sketches what we saw 
together, and I will gladly answer your question, but you must 
make allowances too and understand that the answer comes from 
a man whom the war has robbed of all unnecessary considerations, 
and for whom the rose-colored glasses through which you see “the 
beauties of war,” are smashed into tiny pieces by the crude iron 
hammer of reality. 

“The Beauties of War’—yes, I have read your description of 
them, and I understand what you saw of what we saw together. 
That I saw something quite different may be due to the prosaic cast 
of my vision. 

Let me tell you what fastened itself in my mind’s eye: I shall 
quote your own words. You saw “the wonderful lurid play of flames 
from some old houses, the colorful, romantic beauty of the snowy 
landscape with blue tones changing from palest azure to deepest 
violet.”” I saw the houses of a few poor peasants set on fire by a 
Russian shell. To me the fact that they were old was no excuse. 
The cold, which called forth the blue tones in your landscape, made 
me see before me the thousands of people, whose homes were burnt, 
and who would not be warmed by the most glowing enthusiasm for 
the beauties of war. 

Perhaps you will say that I did not understand you or that I 
lack the artistic perspective, and no doubt Ido. For us who live out 
here, the misery and death and moans and corpses are too near to 
allow the development of an artistic perspective. To acquire that, 
one must step back from the picture. But even so, let me tell you 
what I see. All is still here to-night, the Russians have kept quiet 
since they knocked their heads bloody against our breastworks two 
nights ago. It is a good thing to be able to kill time with some- 
thing, until the next bloody work begins, so I will tell you what I see. 
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It will, no doubt, at times seem brusque and prosaic to you, you 
will have to leave out the artistic perspective. Defy difficulties and 
come out here once more. I must have been an all too superficial 
cicerone at your last visit. Let me lead you this time where I know 
you will see the realities behind the beauty of war. I shall show 
you the best and most beautiful of this “grand spectacle.” 

Come up into the mountains with me, where we pursued them 
after the last battle. Come, I shall only show you a single spot— 
beauty, nothing but beauty. Rocky crags, green forests, little 
houses that climb up the mountain side. See those sharp peaks with 
the sunset glowing on them! That is Tatra, the Mont Blanc of the 
Carpathians. It is beginning to get dusk. Look out that you 
don’t fall. The moon will soon rise and then we shall see better. 
What did you stumble against? A dead horse? Oh, that’s nothing. 
Look there, and there, and there are several more, all have fallen 
from exhaustion. The roads are rough up here, and the guns are 
heavy. There is another, but of that one only the half is left, the 
other half has been carried away by a shell. It is not a question of 
beauty exactly, but you know we must have horses in war. 

Look over there; in the snow are people too, an old man and a 
child. Why are they lying there? Well, no one has time now to 
dig down in the frozen ground to bury them; perhaps when it begins 
to thaw. Spring will soon come. We have not time to consider 
whether it is beautiful. 

Oh, you want to know why they are lying just here by the 
horses? Why, you can see that! The old man has cut the horse’s 
belly open with an old pocket knife, so they could warm their hands 
in the newly fallen animal, and eat the raw meat like beasts to taste 
the beauty of war. Look at them! They once lived over there in 
the country. They, too, had once an old house and some geese and 
perhaps a cow. Burnt and blown to pieces, all of it! They fled 
themselves, but nowhere could they find shelter or food, because 
the beauty of war laid her greedy hand on everything. So they 
wandered on, until at last they fell here and froze to death. Strange 
that we should come on them just here, you think? Certainly not. 
Go a bit further and you will come across more of them. Only we 
generally don’t point them out or speak of them; there is enough 
misery without that. 

Come, let us go further. We are pretty safe here. The Russians 
don’t generally shoot at night. You will only hear a shot now and 
then, and they hardly reach so far. 

What? That young girl is still lying at the wayside? No one 
has lifted her up! She was killed by a shrapnel this morning, when 
she had at last, after many prayers, obtained leave to go to her 
father’s farm in the firing-line to try and rescue their only cow, 
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which had been forgotten when they fled and must have been starv- 
ing a week now. She had fetched the cow and’ had come as far as 
this when the firing began at daybreak, and there she lies now. 

The soldiers took the cow, and see, they stopped after all to 
cover her face with a cloth because of the crows. Lift the cloth, 
and you will see that her face is still beautiful in spite of death. 
That is beauty, perhaps, real beauty in war for once. 

Help me, and let us lift her to one side! If wagons should come 
along the road it would seem a pity. She is so beautiful, and my 
heart is not yet hardened to beauty. Be careful, don’t touch her 
head. The back of it has been torn away by a shrapnel, only the 
face is left unhurt. Look out! what’s the hurry? Now you got 
blood on your hands! Wash them in the snow there. Here, take 
my pocket lamp, so you can see, but don’t flash toward the Russian 
side. We don’t care for light-signals here. 

Ill show you some one who gave such a signal. Come with me 
to the edge of the forest. He ought to be here somewhere. 

What are you shouting for? Oh! you found him and knocked 
your head against his knees and he came to life again. Well, why 
don’t you follow me? I would have shown you this piece of beauty. 

Come here again, light the lamp: the Russians won’t see it for 
the trees. See how he swings there on the branch. Give him a 
shove so we can see his face. He sticks his tongue out at us. Look 
out, or some of his loose limbs will fall over us. He was shot through 
by shrapnel a little while ago where he hangs. 

Have a bite to eat? Why not? Because of the man there? I 
think it’s reassuring that he does not live, otherwise they would be 
shooting at us. Don’t let that bother you if you are hungry. We 
have learnt long ago to enjoy a bit of bread in the face of war’s 
beauty. 

You want to go? Very well, but turn round first and take in 
all the beauty round you. How bright the stars are, how peaceful 
nature is! The snow lies in deep drifts on the branches of the trees, 
and over there are houses burning. They are so far away we can 
really see them with artistic perspective, but have you stopped to 
consider that there may be wounded in the flames who have not 
the strength to find their way out and must wait patiently until the 
roof falls over them? 

The wounded? Yes, I’ll show you some. We are going to pass 
a dressing station behind the mountain here. We can go in, and 
there you can wash the blood from your hands properly. 

Go quietly, don’t speak loud. The man in the corner here is a 
celebrated mathematician. He was hit day before yesterday. His 
life is not in danger; just a shot in the back of his head. They have 
not been able to transport him farther yet. He was a promising 
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young scientist, who joined as a volunteer. They expected great 
things of him. What is he now? A hopeless idiot. 

The other one over there has lost both legs and an arm, by the 
same shot, hit fair by a shrapnel. Interesting cases, aren’t they? 
Beauty for the doctors. 

You want to go already? Just as you please. As a matter of 
fact, we must hurry and go out to the trenches to-night. There is 
a place out in the pass where you will have an opportunity of be- 
coming more intimate with the beauties of war than ever before. 
We know from our flyers that the Russians have concentrated their 
forces there, and we are going to attack while the ground is still 
somewhat frozen. It has already begun to thaw in the daytime 
down in the morasses, and once spring comes, we can’t make any 
headway there. 

Follow me now! It’s getting dark. You think it is hard to walk 
in the slippery darkness, you say? It would be impossible to take 
you this way in the daytime. We should both be shot. Pull your 
white shirt up over your head, otherwise your dark hat will show 
against the snow. 

Look around now, there is no danger. If they shoot at us, it 
will only be a chance if they hit. Now you can see the “blue shad- 
ows” of your snow landscape. There was more color when it was 
colder. Look over there, right in the barbed wire maze there is a 
dark blue shadow in the hollow. To my eyes it is a great bog along 
the ditch there. We have purposely dug ourselves in here to have 
the bog between us and the Russians. Do you see that darker 
shadow on the other side? It is black you think? Well, I won’t 
argue that point. It is the Russian trenches. They are quite near 
us here. Oh, yes, about two hundred yards, but we have the bog 
between us. Do you see the big black spots on the snow out there? 
They are the earth mounds that the shells have thrown up. See 
how evenly like a pattern they dot the white ground—like a leopard’s 
skin, isn’t it? It’s really beautiful—I thought you would think so. 

No, we don’t shoot with artillery at night now. Not as a rule. 

What is that over there—that dark spot? No, that is no shell- 
splash; that is a corpse, which has caught in the barbed wire, and 
which the snow has therefore not yet covered. The others you 
don’t see, and it is well, for they might spoil the beauty for you. 

But we must seek shelter in the soldier’s dugout. 

The Russians attack at night. We don’t see so well at night 
and let the flood approach to within a hundred yards. Then the 
fire breaks loose... It spits from all the thousand mouths; the ma- 
chine guns crack as regularly as clockwork. That is, no doubt, one 
phase of the beauties of war, but I have no time to look at it. The 
sight of the onrushing figures out there fascinates me. The at- 
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tackers have charged to within a distance of thirty or forty yards. 
Then those in the front rank stop and totter. Every sixth, every 
seventh soldier out there falls for every second of the hellfire from 
our guns, but the gaps are filled just as quickly. It is done in 
seconds, but it seems like eternity. Do you think any of those men 
out there would comprehend your view of the beauty of war? 

They can’t go back. The Russian officers over there have their 
machine guns ready and drive the poor beggars forward. In front 
of them is merciless death from the German guns; behind them 
are their own machine guns, which they have had to starve them- 
selves to buy. In spite of that, the Russian line breaks and retreats, 
followed by the fire of our guns. 

Out there in the wire they lie now; dead, mutilated, wounded, 
and no one comes to fetch them. Before you could not hear any- 
thing for the shooting, but when that has died down death itself 
becomes living. Cries and moans and curses sound from every 
side. You want to fill your ears with the clay at your side, not to 
go mad from hearing them. 

We? Oh, we are hardened now. It was worse in the beginning. 
Only it is hard for us to understand the beauty of it. We remain 
in the trenches night and day, and the water from the melting snow 
runs in and fills the passageways, but we feel that God is merciful 
to us when we hear the wounded moaning in the bog, because it is not 
yet we who lie out there. 

When morning dawns, you will see here and there a wounded 
man slowly disappearing in the bog. The bullets whistle overhead, 
and you can’t see much, but you have enough of a view from the 
narrow opening in the armor plate. You know in which direction 
to look; you hear the cries. Even after the third day you can hear 
them moaning out there, only more faintly. 

It has started to rain heavily now, and the snow is melting. 
Spring is coming with its beauty. Look through the armor plate. 
Nearest us you will see two men who are already dead. One of 
them was still alive yesterday. You remember, while you slept last 
night, the sentry could not keep back his shot any longer, and it 
hit him. No one saw it. 

They were two brave fellows, who had managed by climbing 
over their dead comrades to pass the barbed wire entanglement. 
The others are still there. Look over there in the web of wires how 
they hang. How many can you count from your little angle of 
vision—twenty—thirty? Oh! there are more; you don’t see them 
all yet. But if it rains like this a few days, so that the snow melts, 
the others that have been there covered by this cloak of mercy since the 
last attack will appear. But do not look at the dead; we need not 
feel sorry for them any more. They cannot see anything of the 
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beauties of war. Look farther out to the right of the barbed wire 
entanglement. With the glass you can see well. There is a man in 
the wire up to his armpits; and over there the bog has caught one 
who was lying down so only his head and feet stick out. That is 
because it thaws. The bog is wakening and claiming its prey. 

It rains incessantly, and you hear them shriek and groan. On 
the fourth day. they still lie there. At last! that head with the 
rolling eyes, which stared at one so, has sunk. Thank God, that 
awful being, who unceasingly opened and closed his hand, one 
moment clenched it, the next spread out his fingers, opened, closed, 
opened, closed, through three. whole days, and perhaps three whole 
nights, has been delivered from his torment. 

But look at the head over there that still sticks out of the wire— 
all that remains of the man. He is dead. No he is not dead; see 
how he opens his mouth every five minutes, keeps it open exactly 
forty-two seconds, and then closes it again. Take your watch and 
count. Look now, how he reaches out his tongue and tries to 
moisten his lips, first the upper lip, then the lower one. And 
you can do nothing to help him. So there now, that one is quiet 
again for five minutes. I have seen him like that now for thirty-eight 
minutes. Before that he shrieked for twenty minutes, so it 
pierced your marrow. You need only look at your watch, they are 
already all old acquaintances; clock-works by which you can tell 
the time. 

Is this what you call “beauties”? I describe them only too 
prosaically. 

It rains unceasingly. 

And then you must remember that each of those innocent beings 
out there has a wife and little children or perhaps an old mother at 
home, who have packed little presents to send them, who have taken 
the last ruble out of the stocking under the straw mattress to buy 
wool to make a pair of warm socks for the dear boy. It is of the 
Russians I speak, and as you notice, I speak without bitterness. 
While the old mother sits in her poor hut pleased and happy at 
the thought that he has his warm socks, he is sinking slowly into 
the bog, tortured to death for four nights and days, with a shot in 
the back from the machine gun which they have gone hungry to buy. 

And still it pours. Look, see there now, five minutes have gone 
again: that one opens his mouth and gasps for exactly forty-two 
seconds again. 

And while the children at home are speaking of papa, and ask- 
ing grandmother when he will come home—see he puts out his 
tongue to moisten his bleeding lips; first the upper lip, then the 
lower lip—now you have five minutes again in which to think over 
the beauties of war. 
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You wish to go? Very well then, their suffering will soon be at 
an end now. Let us steal out into the field while it is still dark; you 
must not imagine that the Russians are dead behind their breast- 
works because they have not shot at us in the last few days. They 
are lying there considering the beauties of war, just as we are, and 
can do nothing. 

You do not want to hear any more; you wish to get away from 
this place? Yes, I understand; I also should wish to leave, if my 
country did not lie behind me threatened. You will go mad, you 
say? Oh, no; that must not happen, for then you would be like a 
young ensign we had here. He was at Limanova and saw—I won’t 
tell you what. Suffice it to say that it affected this poor fellow so 
that he became mad and attacked everything with his sabre: men, 
animals, trees. Then he threw himself on the ground and howled; 
yes, howled: “Fire, death, help, hell, forward!” hour after hour. 
We had to bind him and tried to stop his awful shrieking by gagging 
him with cotton wadding, but he screamed just as madly: “Fire, 
death a 

What did you say? I am to stop? Are you so overcome by the 
beauties of war? Well, we will soon be out where the horses are 
now. I will ride a bit of the way to headquarters with you. 

You are worn out; you wish to rest in the village, you say. I 
cannot allow that. It is full of fugitives, typhus, smallpox, spotted 
fever. 

It has frozen a little now, since the rain has stopped. You are 
cold? Yes, it is deuced cold, and you are wet through. But there 
is no danger, we shall soon be under cover again. Let us ride a bit 
faster. Remember the poor devil in the bog out there—for four 
days and four nights the rain beat on his face, before he got under 
cover of the bog. 

Over there is beauty for you, bivouac fires. Yes, they are always 
picturesque. Let us ride past them to have a better look at the 
‘purple flames”—wasn’t it so? 

What—you are surprised that there aren’t soldiers round the 
fires? No, to be sure they are not. They are only women, children, 
old men, and cows; a horse and donkey, too. There is no tent nor 
cover, only a little fire that looks so deceivingly big and warm at a 
distance. 

You want to know what these people are here for? Well, I will 
tell you that. They had to flee from the realities of war, the beauties 
of it were too overwhelming. They had to flee from their burning 
homes in the middle of the night—you remember the burning houses 
_ you saw?—and they cannot return for the simple reason that the 
armies have been fighting for the bit of land where their homes 
stood for the last week. Now they have to lie out here in the woods 
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and have nowhere to go because a shrapnel shot, which you find so 
beautiful, came too near the only roof they had. They managed to 
tie a few things in a cloth and save a few of the animals. That is 
what they get out of the war. 

Why are the babies crying? Their mothers had nothing to eat 
during their flight, and therefore mothers’ milk is very scarce. The 
woman out there in the ditch? She is lying in travail. Why don’t 
we help them to get behind the front? Try yourself and see if you 
can get them to go fifteen miles a day in their starving condition. 

We have done what we could, these are the remainder that have not 
the strength to go further. “The purple flames” of these fires are 
a beautiful sight, are they not? 

What the soldiers over there are doing? I will show you that 
before we go on. See, now they are coming in this direction. They 
are giving the hungry women and children food. You can see that 
every evening when the field post has arrived. They often do not 
dare to come before it is dark. Then they sneak out a few together, 
when they have a moment’s leisure, with the presents that the post 
brought them in their arms, and go from fire to fire, until there is 
nothing left for themselves. Then they go back to their dry bread 
contented. This surprises you? It seems very natural to them. 
At home they each have a mother, a wife, or a child, and they see 
war in all its awful reality and hear the moans and children’s cries. 


It is only the beauty of the bivouac fires that escapes them. 
But I am afraid I am keeping you too long. 
Farewell. 





Peace and Free Trade 


By Grorc BRANDES 


F prominent men and women in all parts of the world would 
but cease their everlasting discussion as to who is responsible 
for the war, and upon whom the punishment should fall, and 

would concentrate their efforts on solving the only real and vital 
question, that of finding a way out of this hell, to which the words 
of Macbeth may truly be applied: 


“Oh horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee!” 


The belligerents are insatiable. At the Conference of Paris they 
decided to continue the commercial war when the clash of arms is 
over. Insanity seems fated to reign forever. 

The war must end with an agreement, and as the real nature of 
the war is economic, this agreement must be economic. England, as 
a nation of free trade, has shown the world the way. A tariff agree- 
ment will be unavoidable, and both parties will have to make con- 
cessions. Greater trade freedom must be sought until universal free 
trade is reached at last. 

A man from the country which has suffered most in the war, a 
Belgian business man from Charleroi, M. Henri Lambert, points to 
the only sane solution. He claims that the only wise and far-sighted 
policy regarding a tariff, is to be just and to allow even the enemy 
to live. There can be no lasting improvement in European condi- 
tions unless the party seeking peace is forced to abandon or at least 
greatly reduce its protective tariff. For this, complete and equitable 
reciprocity should be granted. The instrument of economical’ com- 
petition called “dumping”’, for which the English so blame the 
Germans, can only be done away with by means of the open door. 

A tariff agreement will be necessary even in the improbable 
event of one party winning an overwhelming victory, for which a 
dozen millions or more men will have to be sacrificed on the battle- 
field and in the homes. 

Suppose that the victor, as suggested at the economic confer- 
ence in Paris, should decide to discriminate against the vanquished 
by means of unequal tariffs. The vanquished nation would thereby 
be dragged down to a lower level, and humanity would be set back 
to the days when whole nations were enslaved! 

The vanquished, under such pressure, would have but one pas- 
sion: revenge and redress! They would turn to account any dis- 
agreement arising among the victors, and within fifty years would 
succeed in breaking loose. Political alliances do not last half a century. 
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The peace of Europe in the future depends on free trade. Free 
trade, as Cobden has said, is the greatest peace-maker. It seems, 
moreover, the only possible peace-maker. 

In ancient times, people put out the eyes of the old horses set 
to drag the mill stones round and round. So to-day, the unfortunate 
nations of Europe, blinded to reality, under the yoke, believing 
themselves free, grind the mills of war. 


Old China 


By Cari SNOILSKY 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


A great collector was the Saxon king, 
His craze for china passed all bounds, until 
He sent his royal guard to do the will 
Of Prussia’s lord—to get a bowl of Ming! 


Five hundred men with guns and swords to swing, 
Such could the Prussian use with right good skill: 
Men supple in manoeuver, deft in drill, 

In war a wall—for that blue Chinese thing! 


Five hundred men with all their gear intact! 
Why, since the world began, so mad an act— 
No doubt you all agree—was heard of never. 


Since then a generation has passed o'er: 
Five hundred gallant hearts now beat no more; 
The ancient bowl—’tis there as good as ever. 





APPROACHING THE CATHEDRAL 


Roskilde 


By Ler M. Hoiuanper 


OR several weeks I had been waiting in Copenhagen, hoping 
for a fine day for Roskilde; but—without wishing to cast any 
aspersions on the climate—I wonder whether Sjaelland does 

ever have clear days in October. I had been waiting, for is it not 
true that we are “good-weather people,” all of us, and do not care 
to have any of our pleasures diluted with rain-water? But the 
eleventh hour of my stay was approaching and I determined on the 
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undertaking—if such it can 
be called; for the Danish 
Saint-Denis is scarcely 
twenty miles on the trunk 
line from the metropolis, 
and may, in fact, be called 
one of its suburbs. 

After a monotonous ride 
over Heden, a prairie-like, 
well-cultivated plain with an 

resita “ed altogether un-Danish lack of 

Rensaaes: tui trees, the landscape sud- 

denly becomes more varied, 

and one catches glimpses of a charming view of the deeply indented 
Roskildefjord, beautifully framed in soft hills luminous with the 
intense green of pasture land and the rich browns of forest patches 
and of recently ploughed fields. Finally the odd twin spires of the 
cathedral are seen jutting out overa jumble of tree-tops and mossy roofs. 

Descending from the train, I avoid a broad modern thoroughfare, 
steering my own course through some sleepy cobble-stone lanes. 
No doubt it was a round-about way to the cathedral, but it gave me 
some quaint old-world glimpses of the town and its peaceful gardens. 
I emerged upon the Raadhusplads, of distinctly provincial aspect, 
with the St. Laurentius Tower at its farther end, a late Gothic mon- 
ument of the fifteenth century, now enlarged by the town-hall, 
pleasingly built in the same style. Besides the cathedral and the 
venerable Arch of Absalon, through which I presently pass, this is 
about the only relic of the ancient times—before King Christopher— 
when Roskilde was the capital of the land. And now but a few steps 
away loom the high brick walls of the cathedral. 

The first impression of the mighty edifice is one of disappoint- 
ment. Both its plain flanks are so completely spoiled by numerous 
later additions that with the best will in the world the visitor can- 
not derive any pleasure from the sight—unless, indeed, he is the 
possessor of a trained architectonic imagination and has informed 
himself with the investigations of Kornerup and Lange, when he 
may be able to see in his mind’s eye the church as it was originally 
planned. 

Thus, the south facade is badly marred by the ugly, box-like 
chapel of Frederick the Fifth in the Roman style! On the north, 
again, one is annoyed by the burial chapel of Christian the Fourth 
in a rather baroque Renaissance style, which would be pleasing 
enough by itself, but with its little columns, obelisks, and scrolls 
forms a downright ludicrous contrast to the earnest, almost solemn, 
Romanesque of the main edifice. 
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How was it possible that an intelligent and art-loving monarch, 
such as Christian the Fourth was, could thus deface the national 
shrine. But, of course, the demand of unity of design in an edifice 
is a rather late product of art-historic investigation. No wonder the 
temples of Greek antiquity show this unity: they were built in a 
comparatively short time, according to the plans of one architect; 
whereas the tremendously ambitious cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
took centuries to complete. 

The other additions glued to the walls are not quite so bad, 
because less pretentious. Most pleasing, perhaps, is Bishop Oluf 
Mortensen’s Vaabenhus (the vestibule where the noblemen laid off 
their arms), a quaint little structure with late Gothic gable-turrets 
of vari-colored glazed tiles and the faded image, on copper, of the 
patron saint. of the town, St. Lucius. 

In fine, one does not obtain a satisfactory total impression. The 
only portion where the original architecture is plain, the Choir, one 
cannot get a fair view of, on account of the bishop’s residence built 
directly behind it. As for the truncated towers in their present form, 
with their disproportionately slender peaks, they scarcely add an 
element of beauty to the whole, 
though I well know that their 
characteristic form is as firmly 
impressed on the loving conscious- 
ness of the Danes as, say, the 
ugly towers of Our Lady’s on 
that of the people of Munich. 

Fortunately, theinteriorgives 
one in rich measure the pleasing 
impression of unity so sorely 
lacking on the outside. Here 
one learns to comprehend the 
love which the people, since olden 
times, bear to the venerable 
edifice as their national shrine; 
not only on account of its historic 
significance as mausoleum of 
almost all Danish kings since 
Harold Bluetooth, but also as 
the greatest and loftiest expres- 
sion of a glorious past. 

In splendid alignment the 
simple but graceful brick pillars 
of the nave rise uninterruptedly 
with one lift to the Wary vault A Gracerut Arc SHowine A GLIMPSE OF THE 
of the roof, each one majestically Great Crock 
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free, subordinate only to the total effect. From on high, as if from 
the very heavens, abundant yet harmonically subdued daylight floods 
the sanctuary. By the way, what a happy idea of the Middle Ages, 
not to let it fall in from the side, the street, “the world”! 

Here no disturbing irregularity interferes with the serious and 
uplifting effect of the whole. As if purified by the suggestion of 
aspiration, symbolized by their persistent upward sweep, the eye 
moves forward along the noble double row of pillars until it reposes 
on the Holy of Holies, the Choir with the High-altar, between whose 
slender columns one perceives the Choir aisle resplendent in brilliant 
light from behind and above. With the simplest means, compara- 
tively, an admirable effect has been obtained. 

I am the only visitor. The silent sexton unlocks for me one by 
one the various burial vaults and side chapels. His huge bunch of 
keys clinks against the iron railings, heavy gates grate on their 
hinges, and our steps reverberate in the close air of the vaults. Here 
the bones of the Danish kings rest in ponderous sarcophagi of bronze 
and marble—down to the lately deceased Christian the Ninth, about 
whose simple coffin there still hovered the faint fragrance of flowers 
from the innumerable wreaths which had been laid on it. 

Undoubtedly the most beautiful sepulchral monument in the 
church is that of Queen Margaret, that energetic and far-seeing 
princess who, for the first and the last time in history, united the 
scattering lands of the North under one sceptre and governed them 
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more wisely than any of her male suc- 
cessors. With folded hands her reclin- 
ing figure in alabaster rests on a black 
marble sarcophagus with beautiful 
Gothic tracery. Her features are clear 
cut and determined and evince a spirit 
i , worthy to wear the crown. How poor 
Ou. Giants Gbeiieni Titi Manes, in taste, compared with this noble work 
of art, the pompous beds of state of the 
later kings; and how prosaic the democratically simple coffins of the 
modern royalties of Denmark! 

I examine the woodwork of the choir-stalls. In forty-four round, 
age-imbrowned panels are carved the main scenes of the Old and the 
New Testaments. One smiles involuntarily at the strange contrast 
between the naive and rather awkward wood-carver’s craft of the 
early Middle Ages and that imposing architectural art of the same 
age 





It is growing dusky. All of a sudden, a piercing screech dis- 
turbs the solemn silence. I look up startled. ‘Just the Dragon,” 
the sexton smilingly reassures me: “every full hour St. Jérgen runs 
him through with his lance.” 
He meant, of course, the drastic 
figures on the great clock face 
under the tower vault. There 
St. George is pictured on his 
dapple-gray steed, engaged in 
combat with the Dragon, and 
beside him stand the well-known 
pair, Kirsten Kimers who strikes 
the half-hours, and her mate, 
Peer Dover, who strikes the 
full hours on the bell; where- 
upon the good steed of the war- 
like saint tramples upon the 
prone Arch-fiend who then emits 
the fierce screech I had heard. 

I step out into the cool gray 
October afternoon. From the 
slight eminence on which the 
cathedral stands I enjoy un- 
impeded the lovely view of which 
I had glimpses on the train. 
Beyond the crowns of ‘trees in Measurements or Royaurres on A CoLUMN IN 


: THE CaTHEDRAL. THE Hicuest 1s THAT OF 
their autumnal glory and the CuristiAn I, Sarp To BE Fictitious. Tue Next 
mossy low roofs a lovely lands- Hicuesr 1s Prerer THE GREAT’S 
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cape is spread out. In its center the winding fjord between softly 
undulating low hills of emerald green, and brown, newly ploughed 
fields sloping to its very waters. In the dim distance, where pearl- 
gray water and light-gray sky seem to merge, a single sail, as if 
suspended between them. It is a typical Danish fjord scene—jevn, 
if you please, but infinitely homey and peaceful. 

Following an avenue of elms, a few minutes’ walk brings me to 
the fjord. A dreamy stillness prevails here, only a couple of fishing 
boats are tied to the reedy shore. On account of its shallowness the 
Roskilde fjord is no longer practicable for larger ships, but involun- 
tarily one thinks of the distant past, when the whole fleet of the 
Danish realm could assemble in the harbor of Roskilde, and the 
terror of Valdemar’s name lay on all the Baltic lands. 

Returning, I observe numerous mills. Water-mills are rather a 
rarity in Denmark, the land of gentle hills and placid streams. In 
the neighborhood of Roskilde, however, as well as at some other 
points at the edge of the limestone plateau of Zealand, there are 
copious springs the streams from which have sufficient descent to 
drive undershot millwheels. ‘Because of these springs,” we are 
told in a chronicle, “the Danish kings of the Viking Age settled 
here, built a cathedral in honor of Saint Lucius, and erected their 
royal residence in the neighborhood of the ‘Rosekilde’ (Rose-Well), 
now hight Maglekilde.” 


After some inquiry at one of the old farms—built in a typical 
Danish fashion around a square, with the beehives in one corner— 


A Sine View or THE CATHEDRAL 
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the Maglekilde is soon found. It is a walled, circular basin, some 
ten feet in diameter, with deep clear water. I love to tarry over 
such fairy-wells. I bend down over the mossy edge. A red beech 
leaf is sailing on the glassy surface blurred only now and then by a 
soft welling up from beneath. Strange, sinuous water-plants are 
swaying to and fro in the current, and far down, on the bottom, a 
silvery green light plays on the fine sand. Its grains are whirled 
up in tiny heaps which move mysteriously, as if unseen hands were 
tracing Runic signs. Who, I wonder, gazed on this silent writing 
today a thousand years ago, and who will gaze on it a thousand 
years hence? 

It began to grow dark in earnest. Reluctantly I retraced my 
steps. One by one the colors of day were fading out. All objects 
became indistinct. Only the sharp spires of the cathedral showed 
clear against the dark gray evening sky. 
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From the Galdhopig to Gjende 


By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


With photographs by CHartes LANIER, JR. 


OUNTAINEERS are admonished not to read the following 
pages. Let them look upon the photographs with a glance 
of gentle irony and turn to pursuits more worthy of their 

mettle. For no new feat is herein described, no perilous exploration 
of unscaled peaks, no hook and rope and guide ascent from corn- 
field to cloudland. The glorious week Charlie and I spent in Jotun- 
heim in the summer of 1908 can be reproduced—with less speed if 
you like—by any able-bodied American, is in fact done every sum- 
mer by scores of Norwegian women. And you will need no guide 
but common sense and a good map. The highest mountain is only 
eight thousand feet above sea level. 

Yet none but the hardy should enter Jotunheim. Boat, horse, 
and automobile must be left behind at the door of “Giant Land.” 
The mountain paths are over-long for the foot-sore. Snow may fall 
seven days out of seven, even in midsummer. Only on the outskirts 
are there farms or hotels, within merely huts and refuges for the 

oe , ee 
[ | they lack in al- 
| titude—they are 


JOTUNHEIM | . | only one-half the 


| height of the Swiss 
4 ‘ Alps—these moun- 


tains make up in 
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: ness to the pole. 
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| green valleys of 
Switzerland; here 
is only asymphony 
of gray rock, blue 
glacier, whitesnow, 
that suggests the 
Norse Creation, 
when the cow Aud- 
humbla licked the 
hoarfrost. The 
reward for the 
traveller is the ex- 
ultation of high 
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altitudes, the freedom of the 
wilderness, the health surcharge 
of pure air, and the chance to 
luxuriate all day in the sky-blue 
idealism of Norway. Further- 
more, the peaks of Jotunheim are 
no hillocks; the Galdhépig and 
her sister, the Glittertind, are the 
highest mountains in Northern 
Europe. 
It wasabouteight a.m. Friday, 
August 28, 1908, that Charlie and 
I set sail from Bergen, our only 
luggage a rype-sack; the Nor- 
wegian knapsack is named after 
the favorite game-bird, rype, a 
ruffly creature which the precise 
will have you to understand is 
not grouse. We landed at one 
“4 Broox wor mx BARDEKER” o'clock next morning at Sogndal 
on the Sognefjord, from whence 
we had planned to cross the Jostedalsbrae, the largest glacier in 
Norway. On the next day’s tramp, following up a mountain brook 
not indicated in Baedeker, we altered our scheme—there was a thaw, 
we heard, on the glacier. Instead we cut across a promontory and 
again boarded, at three in the afternoon, at Marifjaeren, the fjord 
steamer that we had left fourteen hours before. Landing at Skjolden, 
we climbed in the evening glow to the tourist settlement of Turtegré, 
which is the centre for operations in the Horunger range. 

At the little inn were a party of high-booted Englishmen, includ- 
ing a painter, Phyllis, the sister of one of them, who were glowing 
over their adventures in this game group of peaks in Jotunheim. 
Charlie and I longed to emulate them, but it was too near autumn 
for perilous feats, and we were intent upon the Galdhépig. We 
decided to tarry at Turtegré one day, and by way of sampling this 
region, take our lunch in the tourist hut on the Skagastélsbre. This 
was a Sunday. When we reached the brae or glacier, a snow storm 
encompassed us, but we pressed on from varde to varde closely. 
Suddenly we came upon a little crevasse. It might have been two 
feet wide, it might have been five. Charlie, always sure of his legs 
and his distance, jumped it without hesitation, but the yawning 
chasm terrified me. I chose the alternative of walking. around the 
crack and joined my comrade twenty minutes later. At length we 
reached the hut, and Charlie brewed cocoa with our lunch. As mem- 
bers of the Tourist Association we were proud to leave the place in 
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as good condition as we 
found it. On the return 
Charlie climbed up close 
to an incubating glacier 
and took some photo- 
graphs of the cold, blue 
monster, at the very jaws 

of the brae. 
Monday, August 31st. 
—When we set out at 
noon northeast in the 
direction of Galdhépig, 
everyone at Turtegré was 
oiling his gun for the open- 
“Ar tHe Very Jaws or THE Brae” ing of the reindeer season 
on the morrow. It was 
a stiff day for us over trails blinded by mist and snow; a late afternoon 
meal in the tenanted shelter at Krosboden and on for a cheese sup- 
per and blankets at Bévertun Saeter. We had cut guide’s time— 
seven hours—down to six. When we arrived at dusk at this habi- 
tation in the high wilderness, a goat was munching on the roof of 
the main building, and when we left at dawn he was still there. 
We found literature on the table, copies of “Nick Carter” and 
“Buffalo Bill—America’s National Hero.”’ And oh! the luxury of 

blankets high up here in the hills! 

September 1st.—This was destined to be our most strenuous day 
in Jotunheim. We set out to make the top of Galdhépig; just how 
we did not know. The house near the summit was closed for the 
winter. We hoped, how- 
ever, to pick up the 
younger Vole to be our 
guide and unlock the 
shelter. We were up at 
four forty-five for a pre- 
liminary breakfast of 
smorrebréd and milk and 
off at six on a forced march 
to Elvesaeter, where we 
lunched and admired the 
old furniture and trophies 
of thehunt. The country 
we were entering was full 
of literary associations of 
Bjérnson and Ibsen, but 
we had time today only “In tHe Tourist Hur on SkacasTOLsBRAE” 
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for geography. We stretched our legs again and came to a regular 
highway, descended gradually to the fir line, past the white church 
in Béverdalen, until we found our guide’s helterskelter home at the 
foot of the trail. 

We had done already a good day’s work, but another was ahead 
of us before sunset. Young Vole lightened the situation by insist- 
ing on taking one of our rype-sacks on his already well-loaded back; 
we took turns with the other. Thus relieved, we fairly sprinted up 
the side of the arch-giant of Jotunheim. Two and one-half hours 
brought us again above the tree-line. On we scurried to the Juvvas 
Hut, but only left our luggage there. Vole now fastened us to- 
gether with ropes, put spiked poles in our hands, and started briskly 
across the snow toward the summit. It was weary tugging up the 
ridge at the end of that long day. Our guide appreciated the situa- 
tion. “‘You are good,” were his laconic words of praise, more stim- 
ulating to us than ribbon or medal. We did that last one and a 
half hours’ worth in one hour, five minutes and seven seconds. 

At last we stood—it was still light—on the top of the Galdhépig, 
the summit of all Norway. It was nearly clear now, with patches of 
cloud, crisp and cold on the snow; there was no wind, and we could 
survey the universe in comparative comfort. Charlie took a kodak 
of the roof of the Northern world. We were brought face to face 
with Creation and recalled the words of Voluspo: “‘There was a 
gap of chasms and no green thing.” Here was naught but infinity, 
no inhabited valley, nothing but peaks, countless in number, some 
serrated, others rounded or jutting or conical, some soft white in 
snow, others bald, windswept, gray, piercing their mantles of clouds. 

The quest was won. We returned satisfied to the Juvvas Hut, 
where we enjoyed the supper Vole prepared for us before the fire. 
Soon we were tucked away 
in our blankets. It was 
light still, and the glacier 
was gleaming white 
through the window-pane 
beside us. 

September 2nd.—Our 
hike today from the 
Galdhépig to Lake Gjende 
was also a longish expe- 
rience. We said an early 
farewell to our good friend 
and guide, leaving him 
to lock up again for the 
winter, while we descended 


: “CHARLIE Took a Kopak or THE Roor or THE NORTHERN 
across the endless glacier Worw” 
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to the inhabited saeter 
at Spiterstulen. After a 
good breakfast we set out 
on a tramp south destined 
to take us seven hours 


snapennneneenmas=—tations and a quarter. We again 
- had some stiff ice work 
ee a si We fol 
' he, crossing a pass. - 
wore . Hy - a 
a 


lowed a bear track for 

some distance and dodged 

a stray herd of bellowing 

bulls. Most of our way 

led through an intermin- 

able field of great stones. 

“Across THE ENDLESS GLACIER” A glad pair were we two 

at evening when we 

stumbled down through a clump of birches to the tourist’s refuge 

Gjendebod, and its open-armed welcome of fifty beds, on the edge 

of Lake Gjende. That night, well fed on lake trout, grouse, and 

reindeer, seated before the blazing logs, with the prospect ahead 

of warm blankets, we imagined ourselves Ulysses home again. 

Twenty miles we had come over rough rocks and snow with no 

human thing in sight: a swift descent to catch the waning day, 

first moss and lichens to give us hope, then the heather, then pastures 

and berries, then the first birch and at last Lake Gjende, silent 

and austere below us, hemmed in by mountains and itself uplifted 

high above the belt of spruce and fir. No tree but the hardy birch 

thrives on the walls of Lake Gjende, and he hangs only to the lower 
cliffs. The lake is ten 
miles long, and three 
niches in its walls sup- 
port three hunting lodges 
—Gjendesheim, Memu- 
rubod, and Gjendebod. 
One of these the old 
hunter, John Gjende, built 
with his own hands, the 
time he spent the long 
winters alone with his 
gun on Gjende. Others 
followed him; Ibsen and 
Nansen christened the 
lake in literature, and now 
the reindeer season brings 


a score of hunters up over “An INTERMINABLE FIELD or GREAT STONES” 
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the rough trails. These lines are written by the glow of the flames 
from the great white hearth at Gjendebod. Five hunters sit around 
the hearth-stone, stalwart Norwegians, home from the fjaells. They 
have spent an arduous day over rocks and glaciers, scanning the 
naked horizon for the elusive reindeer; fifty shots today and not 
a single deer! But memories of success in other years supply the 
failures of today. From the low earnestness of their conversation 
I judge that the Norwegian language is as rich in hunting stories 
as the Boetian. 

And what need of a reindeer? Do they not tonight feel in every 
vein the golden glory of after-battle wine? There is nothing bois- 
terous about their conversation, for the tone of this mountain refuge 
is subdued, listening to the solitude without. It is rest after weari- 
ness, peace, smiling satisfaction. A red-cheeked mountain girl comes 
in and out, bringing steaming coffee with a pleasant word. She 
hums a folk melody, places two huge logs on the hearth, and leans 
for a moment over the chair of an old huntsman, listening to a his- 
tory of some battle between a reindeer and a bear. A few minutes 
ago I rubbed the steam from the window pane. Out there the night 
is still, for the wind must needs spend its force before it can reach 
this hollow in the hills. Up above the shadowing rocks the moon 
shines clear on the glacier. 

September 3rd.—In the morning we left Gjendebod at six-thirty, 
without staying long enough to wear off the spell. Today was our 
exit from Jotunheim. We beat guide’s time across the pass to the 
pine-strewn tourist hotel at Eidsbugaren on Lake Bygdin, crossed 
Lake Tyin by boat, and lodged that night at Skogstad on the high- 
road that runs through Valdres Valley. As we fastened the down 
cover with safety pins and prepared to sleep off the mountains, we 
vowed to return next year to Gjendebod. 

How much territory up and down mountains we may have cov- 
ered in twenty-four hours in Jotunheim, I do not know. Certain 
it is that next day we walked down the pike through beautiful old 
Valdres to the railroad terminal at Fagerness, seventy-one kilo- 
meters by the milestones, or upward of forty-four miles. Having 
climbed Norway’s highest mountain, on the following Sunday we 
young Americans in search of maximums enjoyed a still greater 
experience, conversation with Norway’s most distinguished citizen, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, at his home east of the hills. But that is 
another story and told elsewhere. 





Scandinavian Co-Operation 
By Ovur TysByere 


HE great transplanting of Northern stock to the United States 

has a definite bearing upon the problems of the homeland, in 

so far as the one and a half million Scandinavians now in this 
country are able to contribute a wider viewpoint, gained by experi- 
ence. They have learned the benefits that may accrue from active 
co-operation, and to them the present rapprochement of the three 
Northern kingdoms is an event of the greatest international im- 
portance. 

We Scandinavians are akin, children of one race, with a common 
heritage of physical traits and tendencies, and in possession of 
practically one language. Together we are the custodians of some 
of the world’s most precious traditions, and the strongest and truest 
in each of the three nations is rooted in this glorious past. From 
early childhood every Scandinavian is familiar with this relation- 
ship. Nevertheless, owing to the persistent emphasis on national 
distinctions, we have lived side by side for centuries without know- 
ing how to utilize this kinship for the common weal. Not until 
we meet in a foreign land do we discover its value and significance. 

In America, however, through the necessity of working together 
under new conditions, we gain a fairer estimate of one another, and 
by uniting in the common pursuits of daily life we learn some of the 
difficulties that must be overcome before a real understanding is 
possible. Our culture becomes doubly precious to every immigrant, 
because of the severe test to which our knowledge of it is subjected 
on foreign soil. The result has been an increasingly warm affection 
for the old home and a growing desire that, in our efforts to assist 
in the building of a new nation, we may produce some timber for 
the strengthening of the old. The meeting of the three kings in 
Malm aroused in our hearts a feeling of expectancy and a hope that 
an alliance might be founded upon international co-operation. 
Living under the influence of the unifying forces at work in America, 
we realize that the definite national characteristics of the Scandi- 
navians are not antagonistic but only distinctive, that they could 
readily become supplementary, and that, because of all we have in 
common, every united effort will raise our efficiency and open up 
new possibilities for all. 

The success of any voluntary co-operation is dependent upon 
the mental and moral development acquired through free and inde- 
pendent action. This applies to nations as well as to individuals. 
No nation either knows itself or understands its relation to other 
nations, until it has had opportunities to test itself in independent 
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action. We see therefore in the national life of the world today two 
distinct tendencies, one towards national freedom, and another 
towards international co-operation. An example of the one was 
furnished the world by the recent action of Norway, while the other 
is evidenced by the establishment of universal postal regulations, 
uniform standards of weights and measures, international rules of 
navigation, general laws of commerce, courts of arbitration, etc. 
Both tendencies are aspects of the growing spirit of international- 
ism, both are forerunners of the higher patriotism which recognizes 
the deeper ties binding the peoples of all countries together. 

Already a hundred years ago, these ideas were well known to the 
wise founders of the American Federation, who not merely prepared 
a way for their recognition in the Declaration of Independence, but 
when the battle for independence had been fought and won, em- 
bodied them in the Constitution of the United States. This remark- 
able document, the formulation of a mutual agreement, provided 
the means for an expression of both national independence and 
national co-operation and for the proper balance between them, 
which resulted in binding together the states of the Union and 
gradually blending them into one complete commonwealth. 

Young as the United States is, the world seems already to have 
forgotten that this country is first and foremost a voluntary na- 
tional federation, the only one of its kind, in which each state main- 
tains its right to conduct its own affairs and reserves its freedom to 
make its own laws, except the few which by mutual consent have 
been delegated to a joint Congress. The powers invested in the 
central government were from the first very limited, and each state 
guarded its sovereign rights with jealous care. The doings of either 
President or Congress were at first of comparatively little interest, 
and political activities were largely confined to the local affairs of 
state, county, and town. But gradually the rights of the individual 
states became less emphasized, and the power of the central gov- 
ernment began to grow. Except for the amendment brought about 
by the Civil War, there was no later repeal of any right vested in 
the individual states. The change was brought about by the ten- 
dency to eliminate the more striking divergences of the state laws, 
and by the new spirit of interpreting existing laws, which resulted 
in making the national government more representative in charac- 
ter and influence. 

The development in the United States is the more remarkable on 
account of the cosmopolitan nature of its population and the absence 
of any inherited culture common to all. The immensity of the task 
has been increased by the million of immigrants yearly; who after 
only a few years’ residence have acquired an equal voice in the gov- 
ernment. Certain local types among the direct descendants of the 
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early colonists, such as the “down East Yankee”’ and the Southerner, 
are easily recognizable, but there has not yet been time to blend the 
heterogeneous gathering of people from all parts of the world, and 
the American national type does not yet exist. Nor has the general 
culture become as yet distinctively American, though there does 
exist a power destined to call it forth. This power is the real Amer- 
ican spirit, an active and all-pervading unifying force, the very life 
of the nation. 

From the very first, there have been disintegrating influences at 
work in America. The slavery question was not the end of its race 
problems, and religious differences, imported into a country where 
all religions stand equal before the law, do not tend to become less. 
Many of the states have very definite interests of their own, arising 
from either location, the nature of the soil, the principal occupa- 
tion, or the predominating nationality of the inhabitants. This is 
true also of whole sections of the country. The point of view and 
the idiosyncrasies of the people in New England, in the Southern 
states, and in the West differ as widely as those of several countries 
of Europe. Boston, New Orleans, and San Francsico present wider 
contrasts in almost every particular than Stockholm, Christiania, and 
Copenhagen. Yet in spite of this, there is a strong common interest 
binding the people of all these places together. How has this been 
accomplished ? 

To find the answer, we may look to the few special clauses con- 
tained in the American Constitution for maintaining a free commer- 
cial inter-relationship and for encouraging an industrial co-partner- 
ship between the different states. By abolishing entry and clearance 
for ships bound from one state to another, by prohibiting taxes and 
duties on export and import between the states, and by making 
provisions for the adoption of uniform coinage and uniform laws 
concerning bankruptcy, the foundation was laid for a network of 
activities, which soon extended to all four corners of the Union. 
A living identity of interest in the common welfare of all the people 
began to predominate over separate considerations and became the 
permanent sustainer of national unity. 

Only exceptionally far-sighted men could have made such wise 
provisions a century ago, when such ideas were foreign to the pre- 
vailing conceptions, and even today the value and results of this 
natural policy have not yet been fully grasped. Why, for instance, 
should countries like those of Scandinavia shut themselves off from 
one another and discourage free intercourse? Their customs and 
mode of life are practically the same and should necessitate no dif- 
ferences in their laws of commerce and industry, nor do these coun- 
tries possess decided natural advantages one over the other that 
might lead to unfair competition between them. The barriers be- 
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tween them exist principally because of the persistent habit of in- 
cluding one another among the foreign nations of the world, all 
evidence to the contrary. This ancient policy of exclusiveness is 
doomed, and sooner or later our brothers in the old country must 
discover that even to plan an effective joint defensive alliance with- 
out first attempting to establish a living identity of interest to sus- 
tain it, is like trying to start a steam-engine without the use of 
steam. 

It is in the light of present international complications, that the 
plan adopted by the American Federation stands out as conspicu- 
ously sound. It has furnished the world with the proof that our 
daily occupations and the providing for our needs is the principal 
sustaining and unifying force in a nation and can be made the most 
effective means for breaking down .such international barriers as 
exist in the minds of men. The Scandinavian countries afford the 
equally convincing proof that without this natural binding-link all 
other ties become ineffective. The American policy placed new 
dignities and greater responsibility upon all men, it gave the first 
impulse to the modern spirit of internationalism as well as to the 
new culture destined to embrace the whole world. 

We trace our Scandinavian culture to the vikings, whose valor 
and conquest, in times when fighting was an honorable daily occu- 
pation, undoubtedly were akin to the thirst for experience which 
animates us today. In the past, the human faculties developed were 
principally those that enabled men to act independently, and his- 
tory is therefore largely a record of individual achievements and of 
the personal doings of kings and rulers. Judging from the present 
tendencies to combine the efforts of men, as first evidenced by 
American industrial and commercial organizations, new pictures will 
become part of the world’s future culture. For as the crude viking 
period gave way to an age of chivalry with its high code of honor, 
it may reasonably be expected that the present time with its gigantic 
corporations, steeped in sordid motives for private gain, will give 
way to a corresponding age of co-operation with ? code of honor 
for the conduct and welfare of all, and applicable to organized 
bodies and individuals alike. With this a new understanding must 
arise among men as well as nations. Wars cannot be averted while 
the present antiquated policy of exclusiveness is maintained, and 
therefore the best guarantee for Scandinavian integrity and for the 
preservation of its culture is not a triple army, but a triple body of 
people with common aims and purposes. 

America has often been called a great melting-pot. The alembic 
utilized in this melting process was the renewed will and. purpose of 
the immigrants themselves, who sought new opportunities in a new 
land, and by self-imposed struggles outgrew old conceptions, and 
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learned to work together under new conditions. Scandinavians have 
now a similar opportunity. The old Europe is fast disappearing, 
old conditions have been drowned in a sea of blood. Without 
leaving their own soil, Scandinavians should now be able to lay 
aside some worn-out habits of thought and inaugurate a policy of 
inclusiveness. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind, that for the 
first time in history, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark stand in a 
mutually friendly and altogether free and independent relation to 
one another and so possess the necessary requirements for interna- 
tional co-operation. 

In this way a real home could be established on the old soil for 
the spirit of internationalism, while by the common experiences thus 
gained, a link of understanding would be forged between the United 
States and Scandinavia, and the youthful strength of the one, com- 
bined with the hoary experiences preserved by the other, might be 
able to exert a beneficent influence upon the other countries of the 
world. 


A New Donation 


From a painting by Arvid Nyholm 
Cuar.LEs S. PETERSON 


As the Review goes to press, we receive the gratifying news that the Foundation has been offered a 
donation of three thousand dollars by Mr. Charles S. Peterson of Chicago. Mr. Peterson will guarantee 
the publication of two volumes each of the ScaNDINAVIAN Cuassics for the years 1917 and 1918. Mr. 
Peterson was born in Varmland in 1873. In business he is a printer. He is President of the Swedish 
Club of Chicago, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the School Board, and is engaged in numerous 
other fields of public endeavor. 





Editorial 


The New At the annual meeting of The American-Scandi- 
President navian Foundation in January, Professor William 

Henry Schofield, Chairman of the Department of 
Comparative Literature in Harvard University, was elected President 
of the Board of Trustees in place of Dr. Frederick Lynch, resigned. 
Professor Schofield has been prominent in international relations, 
having been Harvard Exchange Professor at the University of Berlin 
and Lecturer at the Sorbonne, Paris, and at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Twenty years ago he spent a year of study at Christiania 
and Copenhagen, when he established friendships with Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, and Brandes, and other noted men of the North. Since 
then he has made several visits to different parts of Scandinavia, 
including a summer spent in travel in Iceland. In addition to his 
work in Comparative Literature, he gives courses in Dano-Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic at Harvard. He is the author of several im- 
portant works, including a History of English Literature from the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer (the second volume of which will 
cover the field from Chaucer to Elizabeth), and of Chivalry in 
English Literature. In the Scandinavian field he has published 
The Home of the Eddic Poems, based on a work by his master, 
the great Norwegian scholar, Professor Sophus Bugge, and various 
essays on Ibsen and others. 

To the retiring President, the Review, on behalf of its five thou- 
sand subscribers, offers heartiest thanks. Dr. Lynch has served for 
five years, since the Foundation was incorporated in 1911. Perhaps 
more than any other living man, he was responsible for the creation 
of the Foundation, and took his office at the request of the founder, 
Niels Poulson. He has welded the Board into a solid working unit 
in the directions indicated by Niels Poulson. The name alone of 
this distinguished internationalist has been a help to the Scandinav- 
ian cause on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Lynch, of course, re- 
mains on the Board. 


The The new President comes into office with a clear vision 
Endowment of the need of strengthening the work of the Founda- 

tion in the various ‘fields already developed, and of 
broadening its activities in the other directions indicated by urgent 
public demand. His first act of office is to arrange a trip in company 
with the Chairman of the Endowment Committee—Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
editor of The Independent—and the Secretary of the Foundation to 
the Middle West, to take counsel there with influential friends of 
the institution. Whether or not these conferences result in new gifts 
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of scholarships or other additions to the endowment, they will serve to 
bring the Board of Trustees into closer personal touch with the in- 
tellectual needs of our Associates in the great “‘Scandinavian”’ states. 
We bid Professor Schofield welcome to his new post and are confident 
that success will attend his administration. 


The American- The ninth annual meeting of the American-Scan- 
Scandinavian dinavian Society was held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
Society New York, on the evening of January 15. The 

following officers and trustees were elected for the 
ensuing year: Frode C. W. Rambusch, president; Henry Goddard 
Leach, vice-president; Stanley T. Olafson, secretary; J: Chrysander 
treasurer; August Reymert, counsel; John Hartell and Axel Lober, 
auditors; Hans Lagerléf and H. E. Almberg, trustees. After the 
meeting about ninety members and guests enjoyed a lecture by Dr. 
Eric Mjéberg, leader of two Swedish scientific expeditions in 1910-11 
and in 1912-13. Dr. Mjéberg’s talk was of his experiences and 
achievements in hitherto unexplored regions of Australia and was 
illustrated by moving pictures. 


Mrs. Laurin Some months ago, the Review published an appeal 

for contributions to the fund for Prisoner’s Relief, 
organized by the Crown Princess of Sweden. The appeal came to 
us through an American woman, Mrs. Thorsten Laurin, formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Emery of Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose husband 
is a member of the Swedish Committee of the Foundation. The 
news now comes from Sweden that Mrs. Laurin has been stricken 
down in the midst of her public-spirited service. She died, on 
November 5, in an epidemic of scarlet fever which, a few days 
earlier, had carried away her eldest daughter. The Review extends 
its warmest sympathy to the bereaved family, and pledges itself to 
continue the work begun by Mrs. Laurin. 


Night The Review has been asked by the Commissioner of 
Schools Education to bring the matter of night schools before 

its readers. The department is taking a vigorous part 
in the campaign to Americanize our immigrant population by 
bringing them to the night schools and inducing our 3,000,000 non- 
English speaking residents to learn English. While this appeal 
does not affect personally any readers of the REview, their interest 
in the campaign is cordially solicited. It has been suggested that the 
Foundation ought to conduct classes for immigrants—in American 
history and institutions. This would certainly be a legitimate part of 
our work, provided only the funds and the volunteers are forthcoming. 
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Miss Lagerlof’s Three years ago the first Yule Number of the 
Popularity REVIEW printed Miss Lagerliéf’s short story 

“Mathilda Wrede.” A representative of the 
firm which does our multigraphing took a personal interest in the 
Review and asked for a copy. At her next call, she reported that 
it had passed from hand to hand among the employees, and every 
girl in the office had read “Mathilda Wrede.” <A few weeks later, 
a member of our staff visited Princeton University and found the 
library copy of our Yule Number worn to shreds with much reading. 
Nothing could illustrate better Miss Lagerléf’s appeal to readers in 
all walks of life. Since then two of her important works have been 
rendered into English by Mrs. Howard, the Dalecarlian epic Jeru- 
salem and the inimitable Virmland story The Emperor of Portugallia. 
The energetic publishing firm, Doubleday, Page and Company, now 
holds the American rights to nine of her books and announces a 
special uniform edition to appear shortly. Miss Lagerléf bids fair 
to become the most popular of all Scandinavian writers with Ameri- 
cans. Her fresh idealism has dispelled the myth that all which 
comes out of the North must be shrouded in gloom. At the same 
time she shows that optimism and joy of living need not be of the 
flat and spineless Pollyana variety to which we are—alas!—too 
much accustomed. 


The Only a few formalities remain before the flag of the 
Danish United States will fly over the Danish West Indies. In 
Islands Congress it has been proposed to rechristen the islands 

and call them the “Dewey Isles.”” Why not rename the 
Philippines if a geographic monument is needed for the victor of 
Manila Bay? It is to be hoped rather that our new possessions 
may continue to bear some name associating them with the past 
and the long years of beneficent Danish rule. Why not let them 
be “The Danish Islands’’? 

Whatever differences of opinion, the change of rule has been 
justified by the islanders themselves, who have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for annexation. Let us not, however, be inflated with undue 
confidence on that score. The great majority of the islanders are 
negroes whose imaginations have been impressed with exaggerated 
pictures of the blessedness of American rule. Furthermore they are 
always ready for a change, and would doubtless vote in favor of 
almost any new administration. To hold their enthusiasm and af- 
fection our government must move with care. We must establish a 
regime for the islands that is liberal, progressive, and unselfish 
enough to deserve the confidence that the colonists have placed in 
us. The Review, both by letter and editorial, proposes to cham- 
pion the rights of our new fellow countrymen of the Danish Islands: 
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The World’s It is no longer necessary to argue about the 
Court League universal need of better tools than wrecking 

machinery for making international progress. 
Effects of the great war shame beyond words the so-called Christian 
civilization which assumed to lead the world at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century. No human mind can begin to comprehend the 
direct and indirect destruction wrought. Everybody knows that 
revulsion against the War-God has set in stronger than ever. But 
mere revulsion must be transformed into constructive power—into 
a Will to Peace that shall be focussed upon better instruments for 
securing justice among nations than poisonous gases, “tanks,” and 
battleships. 

Originating in the United States, The World’s Court League at 
the present time commands the attention of every person who wants 
to do his bit toward substituting sane processes of law and order 
for war-madness and international anarchy. This organization is 
working for a League among Nations to secure: 1. An International 
Court of Justice sustained by public opinion; 2. An International 
Council of Conciliation; 3. A World Conference meeting regularly 
to establish and support the Court and Council and to interpret and 
expand International Law; 4. A Permanent Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World Conference. Note that this program represents 
objects common to all peace organizations, whatever else they may 
emphasize. Note also that the United States could enter such a 
League of Nations without incurring blanket obligations to interfere 
with another nation’s quarrels by force of arms. The suggested in- 
ternational institutions are proposed developments of machinery 
already approved in principle, or proved by experience to be applic- 
able to international achievement of one kind or another. The 
appeal is made to the spirit of co-operation. 

Is not this a common-sense program? It is true no nation has 
been so stainless in its use of armed force that it has a general war- 
rant for casting the first stone to punish others, but nations can 
turn-about-face and agree to send representatives regularly to a 
conference table, refer certain kinds of questions to commissions of 
inquiry or conciliation, and refer other kinds of questions to a court 
of international judges in the effort to avoid resort to barbarous war. 
Enlightened and organized public opinion can bring this to pass if 
we do our part. What is that part? 

It is worth while, in the first place, to convince yourself that the 
court, council, and conference are practicable tools. Do you know 
that almost every kind of legal difficulty that can arise between 
sovereign states has been passed upon by the unique Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that although this court lacks any police 
or military force for the coercion of states, its judgments in con- 
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troversies between states are sanctioned by the far superior power 
of public opinion? What nine supreme court justices have done by 
establishing principles of international law for forty-eight sovereign 
states suggests some of the things that a permanent bench of World 
Court justices might do for states around the globe. Forty-four 
nations approved the World Court in principle, at the Second Hague 
Conference. It is for statesmen to agree upon a plan for selecting 
judges after this war. It is for us to tell statesmen who represent 
us that it must be done. The American of European ancestry has 
a special missionary opportunity to inform his European brethren 
of the true nature of the example set by our Supreme Court. 

To adjust differences which are more political than legal, the 
World’s Court League stands for the use of investigation and arbi- 
tration. The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague has 
settled fifteen cases since 1902, arbitrators for each case being 
selected by the disputants from an international panel. The United 
States has been a party to five cases, including the Newfoundland 
fisheries dispute. Sweden and Norway have been parties in two 
cases; in 1909, this court traced a maritime boundary line for 
Norway and Sweden. The habit of international arbitration is 
growing. Another means of avoiding war is typified by the Bryan 
treaties, providing for a commission of investigation when diplo- 
matic negotiations fail, to report within a year on the facts in any 
dispute between this country and other nations. Thirty of these 
treaties have been signed, and five more nations have accepted the 
principle. The idea goes back to the plans for Commissions of 
Inquiry adopted by the two Hague Conferences. Broadly speak- 
ing, one may say that war-diplomacy should be wholly deprived of 
the excuse of lack of means of conciliation, either in the form of 
investigation or arbitration. An International Council of Concilia- 
tion with members quickly available for either service advocates 
itself as a practicable auxiliary to the International Court of Justice. 

The need of world conferences to promote and establish such 
international institutions requires no argument. There are now 
about four hundred and fifty international organizations, which hold 
“world congresses.” It is the modern way to secure results. The 
work of building up better international relationships between the 
groups of human beings labeled nations, after this war, will surely 
bring representatives of the nations into World Conference again 
at The Hague or elsewhere. The World’s Court League desires to 
rally public opinion in favor of a World Conference which shall 
create a Court and Council, to meet for this purpose at regular intervals, 
and to establish a Continuation Committee with delegated powers 
to remain sitting between sessions of the Conference itself. 

FRANK CHAPIN Bray. 











Current Events 


Denmark 


@ The plebiscite on the sale of the Danish West Indies, held Decem- 
ber 14, roused no intense popular interest, in spite of the fact that 
the report of the Rigsdag Commission of Investigation had been 
spread through the country in a million copies. In some communes 
the vote cast was only forty per cent. of the whole. The women, 
who voted for the first time, seem not to have had any decisive in- 
fluence on the result. The total number of votes cast was 283,000 
for the sale and 167,596 against it. After the plebiscite the Con- 
servatives put forward in the Rigsdag a proposition that only one 
of the islands should be sold, but this was voted down. The out- 
come is a victory for the Zahle ministry, which had declared its 
intention of resigning in case the sale failed to be negotiated. The 
islands passed into the hands of the United States on January 17. 
@ In spite of the new law creating a commission to look after 
housing, the conditions are more desperate than ever. The high 
cost of labor and materials has prevented building, and the popula- 
tion has been augmented by many foreigners, especially Polish Jews. 
In Copenhagen alone about one thousand persons were unable to 
find lodgings on moving day, October 15, and had to be taken care 
of by the city, which opened school-houses and hospitals to the 
homeless ones. The commune at once began the construction of 
temporary barracks, which will be replaced as soon as possible by 
publicly owned apartment houses. In addition, aid and encourage- 
ment are given private builders by selling lots on easy terms and by 
relief from taxation. The condition in the provinces is similar to 
that in the capital. @ It is estimated that in the first twenty-seven 
months of the war, the aggregate wealth of Denmark was augmented 
by one billion kroner. Although this estimate does not take into 
account the loss of horses and cattle on Danish farms, it still points 
to a very substantial increase. @ Healthy signs that this wealth is 
being directed into sound business channels are found in the two 
companies for overseas trade lately organized in Copenhagen. Nor- 
disk oversiisk Handelsselskab, with a capital of fifteen million kroner, 
is backed by Landmandsbanken, and will direct its efforts to tak- 
ing over the trade with Russia and the Argentine Republic which 
formerly was carried on over London and Hamburg. Det almindelige 
Handelskompagni, with a capital of ten million kroner, is backed 
by Handelsbanken. Both will carry on import and export trade in 
grain, fodder, leather, coffee, and other wares. @ The Danish 
Authors’ Association has taken the initiative in preserving Ham- 
let’s castle at Elsinore. 
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Sweden 


@ The three Scandinavian countries sent identical notes to Presi- 
dent Wilson, on December 29, commending his peace note. Similar 
communications were forwarded to the belligerents expressing the 
warm sympathy of the Scandinavian Governments in all efforts 
looking to a cessation of the moral and material sufferings and losses 
incident to the war. @ King Gustaf, in his speech at the opening 
of the Riksdag, January 16, voiced his gratification at the continued 
co-operation of the three Northern kingdoms and exhorted all par- 
ties to stand united in the dangerous times through which the coun- 
try was passing. He spoke of the necessity of levying more taxes 
in order to relieve the want among the very poor and to increase 
salaries of Government employees. @ The scarcity of certain arti- 
cles of food is working a great hardship on people of moderate 
incomes. Cards have been issued for sugar and flour, and many 
candy factories have been obliged to close for lack of sugar, while 
baking in the homes has almost ceased. The failure of the rye crops 
is attributed to the difficulty of getting artificial fertilizers. Through 
the efforts of Prince Carl of Sweden and Prince Valdemar of Den- 
mark, presidents of the Red Cross in their respective countries, the 
Russian and German Governments have come to an agreement 
regarding prisoners of war. The Czar has promised that the exploi- 
tation of German prisoners in the construction of the Kola railroad 
shall cease, and in return the Germans have stopped their repri- 
sals on Russian officers in their prison camps. A few straggling 
German prisoners have made their way from Russia to Northern 
Scandinavia and have told of their sufferings in the frozen marshes 
through which the last link of the Kola railroad is being built. @ A 
Swedish engineering feat was completed when the new Trollhitta 
Canal was opened by King Gustaf last October. The canal connect- 
ing the great inland lakes with the sea is an old project dating back 
from Gustaf Vasa. Though twice rebuilt since the first construction, 
it was still too narrow for vessels of ocean-going size. As now 
altered it admits ships of fifteen hundred tons and makes it possible 
to carry the timber and mining products of the great upland around 
Lake Vinern to Géteborg without reloading. The work has taken 
seven years and ‘cost 23,000,000 kronor. @ The Nobel Committee 
has awarded the prize for literature for 1915 to the French writer, 
Romain Rolland, that for 1916 to the Swedish poet and novelist, 
Verner von Heidenstam. The prize for 1914 has not been given out, 
but will be set aside as a fund, the income of which shall be devoted 
to the Nobel library. The peace prize for 1915 will be added to the 
special fund of the Nobel Institute, while that for 1916 will be held 
in reserve until next year. 
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Norway 


@ The elections for communal representatives show a great increase 
in the Socialist vote. In Christiania the party captured forty-five 
seats in the City Council against thirty-five Conservatives, five 
Radicals, and two Liberals. The Conservatives have held their 
ground, while the two intermediate parties, representing to a great 
extent Socialistic principles, have apparently gone over to the 
Socialist party organization, with the result that Christiania for 
the next three years will have a Socialist city government. Con- 
siderable increase in the Socialist vote is shown throughout the 
country, though as yet the party has only 2,480 of the total number 
of between twelve and thirteen thousand communal representatives. 
Its plurality is chiefly in the cities. @ The Socialists have had 
excellent material for propaganda in the difficult housing conditions 
and the cost of living, which is steadily mounting in spite of all the 
efforts of the Government to control it. @ Great dissatisfaction is 
felt by the farmers who are struggling under the difficulty of getting 
help. At a meeting in Bergen, November 25, they passed resolu- 
tions condemning the Government system of maximum prices and 
the embargo on foodstuffs as tending to decrease production. A 
constant stream of people, it was said, was going from the country 
to the cities, where the wages offered were higher than the farmers 
could possibly pay under the present regulations. @ The United 
Shipowners of Norway have issued a statement explaining their 
position with regard to contraband. As the belligerents have ex- 
tended the meaning of the term contraband to mean almost every 
necessity of life, it would be impossible for Norwegian ships to 
refuse to carry it. With a class of sailors numbering between twenty 
and thirty thousand mén, with one-fifth of the population of the 
country economically dependent on the shipping business, and with 
a large fleet of which only a small part can be employed in domestic 
trade, the shipowners are compelled to employ their vessels in the 
only trade obtainable. It is pointed out that scarcely any of the 
three hundred ships destroyed by mines or torpedoes have carried 
materials of war. @ The order of October 13 forbidding submarines 
to enter Norwegian territorial waters was caused by the practice of 
German boats of retiring within Norwegian boundaries to rest and 
recuperate and perhaps confer with their spies after sinking Nor- 
wegian boats immediately outside of the three-mile limit. In the 
negotiations that have been carried on since, the Norwegians have 
been much encouraged by the support of the Swedish press, 
which, with one notable exception, has defended Norway’s action. 
@ The historic castle Ostraat, famous from Ibsen’s “Lady Inger of 
Ostraat,” has been totally destroyed by fire. 























































Books 


THE CHALLENGE. By Frederick Lynch. 263 pages. Price $1.25. Revell. 1916. 

The retiring President of the Scandinavian Foundation, who is also asso- 
ciated with many other international organizations, has, during the war, been 
in active correspondence with Christians in all the belligerent countries. He is 
well fortified to issue this challenge to Christians the world over. The Church 
stands indicted for its failure to prevent the world cataclysm. Where was that 
cordial friendship and understanding between brother nations, which would 
have prevented even the anticipation of war? Where the opportunity offered 
young men for that noble struggle with evil which would furnish the vent for 
idealism, heroism, and self sacrifice that the youth of the nations now blindly 
seek on the battlefield? Further the Church stands indicted for its attitude 
during the struggle. Hesitant, selfish, following the voice of the crowd, thou- 
sands of good Christians have come to glorify war and its evil works as some- 
thing divine. When this conflict is over, Christians have the power, if they but 
follow in the simple faith of Galilee, to blot out war forever. The world, insur- 


gent, surly, reactive, yet calls upon the Church. In what measure will it accept 
the Challenge? 


JoHAN Hetmicu Roman. 1694-1758. SveNskKA Musikens Faper. Av Patrick 

Wretblad. Pris Kronor 7.50. Stockholm: Nordiska Bokhandeln. 

So little is known about the conditions of music in Sweden in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century that a book on this subject is sure to create interest. 
Mr. Patrick Wretblad, the Swedish composer and critic, has written an interesting 
biography of Johan Helmich Roman, a Swedish musician celebrated during 
his life, but partially forgotten by subsequent generations. Luckily, most of 
his work remains in various public libraries, some numbers printed and the 
rest in manuscript, to show the importance of his production. 

Roman was born in Stockholm in 1694. He was the son of a violinist and 
played the violin and oboe at an early age. He entered the King’s orchestra 
and through the aid of Queen Ulrica Eleonora was able to go to London, where 
he studied with Ariosto and Pepusch and met the great Handel. Later he was 
made conductor of the royal orchestra in Stockholm and remained there a 
number of years. He was a member of the Swedish Academy of Science—quite 
an honor at a time when musicians did not rank very high in the social scale. 
Personally he was a good and lovable man. 

Mr. Wretblad’s work is in two volumes, the first devoted to the biography 
of Roman, the second to the themes of his compositions. These are very ex- 
tensive. He wrote music for weddings, funerals, and for the fétes so often held 
in those days. He wrote for the clavecin and violin—showing considerable 
technique—for ensemble, and for the limited orchestra of the period. Of greatest 
interest are his religious works, cantatas, and a Swedish mass. His Te Deum is 
very inspiring and a number of his hymns show considerable melodic invention 
and a pure style. It is a pity Mr. Wretblad has not published a few of his com- 
plete works, they deserve to be rescued from oblivion. The Musical Academy 
of Stockholm, which has a special fund for publishing compositions, should 
issue some of Roman’s works. Roman used the Swedish language extensively 
for the texts of his compositions, both in his religious and secular songs. He 
translated various books on theory and did a great deal to deserve the title of 
Father of Swedish Music. AxeL R. WaAcHTMEISTER. 
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Et StérreE Danmark. Af Alfr.J. Ravad. Kébenhavn: Erslev og Hasselbalchs 

Forlag. 1915. 

This remarkable and interesting book by the Chicago author and architect, 
Alfred J. Roewade, is written for the purpose of emphasizing the necessity of 
a more rational organization looking to a real union between Denmark and her 
colonies. The greater and more absorbing part of the volume is devoted to 
Greenland, also known as “Danish America.” This big ice-covered tract, 
stretching from the polar zone far into the Atlantic Ocean, measures more than 
40,000 square miles, while Denmark proper has an area of only 15,388 square 
miles. The southern part of the island was discovered and settled by vikings 
from Norway, Denmark, and Iceland as early as the ninth century, and it was 
from this settlement that Eric the Red started the expedition which discovered 
Vinland. 

The Greenland colony lasted for several centuries, but, failing to get as- 
sistance from home, it finally succumbed in the fight with the rough elements 
and the Eskimoes. Some of the settlers may have mixed with the natives and 
may have been the progenitors of the white Eskimoes discovered by Steffanson. 
In the sixteenth century Greenland was rediscovered by Danes and became a 
Danish crown land. Since that time Danish colonies have existed in Green- 
land and a company with officers in Copenhagen has had the monopoly of the 
island products, consisting chiefly of fish, furs, and minerals. The total popula- 
tion at present is only ten thousand. 

Mr. Roewade explains that Greenland has immense natural resources and 
holds great industrial and commercial possibilities. Its southern point, Cape 
Farewell, is on the same latitude as Christiania, and the coasts, particularly in 
the west, are skirted by the Gulf Stream and capable of cultivation. He pro- 
poses to build at Cape Farewell a great city, to be called Erikshavn, as a center 
of administration and business. He points to the fact that Port Nelson has 
been selected as the terminal of the Canadian Hudson Bay railway, which will 
bring the products from the great Canadian wheat belt to this point, connect- 
ing with steamships for Liverpool. On such a steamship route the only natural 
stopping place and coaling station would be Cape Farewell. 

The author also produces a sketch from the American Aero Club’s Bulletin 
showing “Erikshavn” as one of the main landing places on the northern “air 
route” between Europe and America. Numerous other diagrams and charts 
serve to elucidate the theories set forth. Briefly stated, Mr. Roewade’s con- 
tention is that Greenland, with a little encouragement from Denmark, will 
be of vast importance in the commerce and progress of the world. CG. 2B. 


Tue Locxep Cuest. A Play in One Act. By John Masefield. Macmillan. 

1916. 

This book was given me for Christmas with the boast that it was “some- 
thing this time not Scandinavian.” But ’tis not so easy to avoid Northern 
themes now-a-days in literature and art. Masefield’s play is, in fact, from a 
tale in the Laxdaelasaga. Farmer Thord comes home, with a headache, queru- 
lous to complain with his wife. Her cousin, Thorolf, who has that day slain a 
man, appeals to them for sanctuary, and is hidden in the sheepfold. Ingiald, 
the avenger, entering close on his tracks, demands the fugitive. The cringing 
husband would betray his guest for a threat and the promise of gold, but Vig- 
dis outwits them. She forsakes her home and flees with the better man. Mase- 
field is a realist and does unusual justice to saga realism. He neither casts an 
Irish spell over Iceland nor charges the crisp dialogue with Anglo-Saxon brood- 
ing. He has chosen a stern saga situation, essentially dramatic, and rounded 
it simply into a modern one-act play. 
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Fause Witness. The authorized translation of ““Klokke Roland.” By Johan- 
nes Jérgensen, author of the “Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” New York, 
George H. Doran Company, 1917. Price, $1.00. 


Propaganda, whether it be Pro-German or Pro-Allies, Pro-Protestant or Pro- 
Catholic, is likely to require a good deal of dilution before it can be made pal- 
atable or nutritious. ‘“‘False Witness” is Pro-Allies and Pro-Catholic, Anti- 
German and Anti-Protestant. This is unfortunate from the standpoint of prop- 
aganda, for when you divide a field by means of two fences which cross at right 
angles, you are producing four distinct compartments, and when you have filled 
them, respectively, with Pro-Allies who are Protestants, Pro-Allies who are Cath- 
olics, Pro-Germans who are Protestants and Pro-Germans who are Catholics, 
you have rendered the problem of distinct formulation and definite hostile 
alignment more difficult than if you had started with a single-phase propaganda 
instead of a double-phase one. In fact, to descend to a cruder simile, you have 
constructed a double-edged sword, and I believe that proverbially such instru- 
ments are said to possess the quality of cutting both ways. 


But'I have no desire to take sides in this matter. I happen to be German and 
therefore see more readily the defects of the Allied propaganda than those of the 
German, but can we not all, in moments of lucidity, that is, in moments when 
partisanship is dormant, recognize that the spectacle of combatants clutching 
each other’s throats and aiming thrusts with knives already bloody, becomes in- 
finitely less dignified if they take to talking morality at the same time? No doubt 
the advance through Belgium was a bloody and heartrending thing, to say noth- 
ing of the irregularity of the enterprise, but war has never been different from 
war as carried on today. It is just as stupid for Germans to grow sentimental 
over Allied encroachments on Greece as for Frenchmen to weep over Belgium; 
just as silly for Professor Steffen of Géteborg to defend the German policy as for 
Dr. Jérgensen of Copenhagen to condemn it. Certainly people in neutral coun- 
tries have an opportunity to view things objectively. Unfortunately, however, 
it is in neutral countries that the most pointless of international invective is be- 
ing uttered, while England, a belligerent nation, has produced the one man of 
importance who has most distinctly kept his head in the whole business. Are not 
the words of George Bernard Shaw as those of an angel when you compare them 
with the infuriated folly of Eucken, Harnack, Wells, Bennett, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain (the worst of the Pro-Germans), Jérgensen, Steffen? Let Shaw 
permit the light of his sanity to shine for a moment over the benighted victims 
of narrow partisanship: 


“Atrocities in Belgium, pogroms in Galicia, Lusitania sinkings, bombs falling 
like rain on the just and on the unjust, the old and the young, the male and the 
female, Lille deportations, shootings of Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt and 
Sheehy Skeffington and the Baralong crew, the Wittenberg funk and the Ruh- 
leben food, violations of neutrality and tearing up of scraps of paper, poison gas 
and liquid fire and Juggernaut tanks: none of these raise any new moral question nor 
throw any new light on what human nature is capable of or on what war involves. 
If you go to war, you engage yourself not only to fight, but not to squeal.” 


Perhaps that would be a kind of propaganda worth making; perhaps the most 
desirable thing to learn would be that peace alone is the condition in which these 
things do not happen, that preparation for war is preparation to inflict and suffer 


atrocities. Jacosp Witrrmer HarTMANN. 





Brief Notes 


Contributions will be received by the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
during the progress of the war and forwarded to the Crown Princess of Sweden. 
Previously acknowledged, $246.00. New subscriptions: C. S. Peterson, $243.74 
(this amount is one-half the proceeds of an exhibition of Swedish films arranged 
by Mr. Peterson, the other half of which he has already given to the Swedish 
Red Cross); Oscar C. Hallmann, $2; C. W. Stork, $1; Miss Octavia B. Emery, 
$10 (in memory of her niece Mrs. Thorsten Laurin, former by Miss Elizabeth 
Emery of Cambridge, Massachusetts). 


Announcement is made that the long-expected work on the Oseberg ship is 
to appear. This burial ship of a viking queen was unearthed near Ténsberg, 
in 1904, and the Norwegian Government entrusted its restoration to Professor 
G. Gustafson. The work describing it will be in five volumes, the first of which 
is written by Professor W. A. Brégger and Dr. Haakon Schetelig. It will no 
doubt reveal many hitherto unknown phases of viking civilization and should 
find a place in many American libraries. The total cost is guaranteed not to 
exceed 300 kroner. Subscriptions may be sent through the Foundation. 


H. C. Vedsted, curate at the Garnisonskirke of Copenhagen, has published 
an interesting romance of the fisher folk of Harboére entitled Klit-Per. Mr. 
Vedsted was the first to receive one of the scholarships established at Harvard 
for the American-Scandinavian Society. Since his return to Denmark he has 
shown his friendly regard for Americans by his hospitality to scholars of the 
Foundation and other visitors. He has published a book of American sketches 
and is planning a study trip among the Danes of America. 


This winter several Swedish artists have either come to America in person 
or sent their works. MasOlle opened his exhibit of paintings and etchings in 
New York at the School of Applied Design for Women, on January 3. On 
January 9 Miss Tyra av Kleen exhibited her watercolors, drawings, and lith- 
ographs at the Berlin Photographic Company in the same city. Meanwhile the 
bronzes of Carl Milles and the work of Ruth Milles are being shown at the 
Swedish Club in Chicago. Arrangements ‘are also being made for the snow 
paintings of Lycke from Norrland at private galleries in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. All these exhibits will no doubt be taken to other cities. The sculptor 
David Edstrém is also still in this country. ; 


Baron C. A. W erke of Stockholm, who 1 been lecturing under the auspices 
of the League for Political. Education in New York, recently delivered a lecture 
on Nationalism and Internationalism at the St. Paul Institute in St. Paul. A 
dinner was given in his honor at the Minnesota Club, in which many ptominent 
citizens of Scandinavian descent participated. 


Dr. Sven Palitsch of the Carlsberg Laboratory, who spent the year 1915-16 
in the United States conducting chemical experiments under Professor Richards, 
recently lectured. on Harvard University. before ‘the Donmarles ‘Amerikanske 
Selskab in Copenhagen. 


Mr. Axel Teisen has.an article on the law-making bodies of Denmark; Swe- 
den, and Norway in Case and Comment, for January. 
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The new governor of South Dakota, Peter Norbeck, who was installed in his 
office at the beginning of this year, is a Swede. Significant of the interest in edu- 
cational matters which characterizes Scandinavians in the West is his announce- 
ment of reforms in the administration of the public schools of the state. 


A course on Russian and Scandinavian Literature, offered by Dr. L. S. Fried- 
land of the College of the City of New York, is open to any adult resident of 
New York, Friday evenings. 


The Gudrid Reading Circle in Madison, Wisconsin, is a model for those who 
would study Scandinavian literature in a quiet and thorough manner. The 
membership is limited to twenty-five women, who meet in the homes of the mem- 
bers to read works of Northern literature. The small dues are given to charity. 
The Circle has been in existence twenty years and has always a long waiting list. 


The new direct Swedish-American Line between Géteborg and New York has 
already demonstrated its right to a place beside the other two Scandinavian 
routes. The Swedes, the last to enter the transatlantic passenger service, have 
in a short time achieved a signal success, both financially and in winning the favor 
of the travelling public. 


The confusing situation with two Norwegian Chambers of Commerce in Amer- 
ica has been brought to an end by the voluntary dissolution of that having head- 
quarters in Chicago. The Norwegian American Chamber of Commerce, at 17 
State Street, New York, has now upwards of three hundred members. 


Ernest L. Harris, formerly United States Consul at Stockholm, calls attention 
to the recent progress of Sweden in two articles, one entitled “‘Sweden’s Trade and 
Shipping’ in The Americas, published by the National City Bank of New York, and 
one on “Industrial and Commercial Development in Sweden,” in: Number Eight, 
a magazine devoted to the interests of the City Bank Club. 


The publications of the American Statistical Association for September last 
has a treatise by Professor Harald Westergaard of Copenhagen on ‘The Scope 
and Method of Statistics,”” with comments by noted American scholars. 


The Century Magazine for February has two striking articles on Ibsen, one by 
Georg Brandes in which he recounts some personal reminiscences and incidents 
that went to the composition of Ibsen’s plays. The other is an interview with Mrs. 
Fiske on “Ibsen the Popular.” Mrs. Fiske protests against the idea that Ibsen is 
only for the highbrows and declares that she has found her productions of the great 


Norwegian not only her most fruitful artistic experience, but actually financially 
profitable. 


Jules Moritzen writes in the current number of the North American Review on 
“The Perils of Scandinavia.” We do not wholly agree with Mr. Moritzen’s 
pessimistic view; we believe the clear and above-board course which has kept 
the Scandinavian countries out of war so far will save them to the end. Still we 
welcome his plain statement of the wrongs they have suffered at the hands of 


both parties in the war and especially his constructive suggestions of liberty to 
Finland. 
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